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Individuals are often thought to be much more 'themselves' when they are at home with 
their families than when they are engaged in public business. That is part of the fascination 
of reading about the private lives of the famous. We hope to find out what they are really 
like. Suetonius (whose biography of the emperor Augustus I shall be looking at here) quotes 
letters from Augustus to his family in which he jokes about losing money through gambling 
or describes eating a snack of dates and bread while out for a drive. When we read these, it 
is tempting to feel we are closer to the emperor as a human individual. But do such details 
give us glimpses of the 'real' Augustus? 

Gossip reveals the moral character 

Suetonius, who wrote lives of twelve Caesars from Julius Caesar to Domitian, is notorious as 
a purveyor of gossip - the place to go for the sort of juicy snippets that liven up Robert 
Graves' /, Claudius. I want to have a closer look at this gossip - but not as a route to the 'real' 
Augustus. The 'private' emperor is as much a public figure as the emperor on the battlefield 
or in the senate. Apparently trivial details of an emperor's leisure pursuits or his eating 
habits played a central role in how that emperor presented himself to, and how he was 
perceived by, his contemporaries and later Romans. 

The way leading men spent the time when they were not engaged in public business was 
traditionally a matter of public concern in ancient Rome. The orator Cicero, writing about 
twenty years before Augustus came to power, quotes an authority of the early second 
century B.C.: 'We should scrutinise not only the public lives of the great and famous but also 
their leisure'. For ancient Romans, what might be termed 'private life' did not constitute an 
area where public interest ceased to be legitimate. The speeches of Cicero are full of lengthy 
descriptions of his opponents' luxurious eating habits, extravagant houses and sexual 
misdemeanours. As in Suetonius' biographies, such descriptions are meant to entertain and 
to display the skills of the author, but they also serve as an important indication of the moral 
character and the political ambitions of the individual described. 

Augustus' behaviour and people's responses to his behaviour must have been very much 
influenced by late republican ideas about how leading political figures ought to behave in 
their 'private' lives, and by the particular associations of various 'private' practices, some of 
which will be discussed below. The 'private lives' of Roman emperors seem to have been 
even more subject to public scrutiny than those of leading men of Cicero's day. The younger 
Pliny, best known for his collection of letters, also wrote a panegyric of the emperor Trajan, 



in which he observed: 'Even the bedroom and secret recesses of the emperor's house are 
open to scrutiny. Everything private is exposed to public view'. Some emperors, and 
especially Augustus, took advantage of this to project a particular public image of 
themselves through their 'private' lives. 

Symbolic anecdotes 

Suetonius (who was secretary responsible for correspondence under the emperor Hadrian) 
was writing a century after the death of Augustus. So although Augustus is effectively the 
first Roman emperor, Suetonius' biography contains implicit comparisons between Augustus 
and his successors. A 'bad' emperor like Caligula or Nero squandered vast sums of money on 
personal extravagance. According to Suetonius, Nero 'never wore the same clothes twice' 
and 'went fishing using a golden net', while Caligula 'drank valuable pearls dissolved in 
vinegar and provided his guests with golden bread and golden meat'. A 'good' emperor, on 
the other hand, like Augustus or Vespasian, lived frugally. 

The literal truth of stories told by Suetonius is impossible to ascertain. Rather than worry 
about whether they are true, we would do better to think about them as part of a symbolic 
vocabulary for displaying and making sense of the power of rulers. One way for emperors to 
mark themselves off as different, to show how powerful they were, was for them to do 
things which other people were unable to do, like spending a fortune on a single meal or 
seducing a consul's wife in front of a roomful of guests. Such behaviour was glamorous but 
not universally popular. Attributing this kind of behaviour to emperors was a way for their 
subjects to liken them to notorious tyrants from the (often mythical) past and thus express 
their frustration and disapproval - which might be motivated by rather more mundane 
offences on the emperor's part such as the imposition of higher taxes or a lack of interest in 
the opinions of senators. Conversely, an obviously modest private life was one of the 
hallmarks of a ruler who was not a tyrant, who used his position for the public good rather 
than as a means of pursuing private pleasures. 

It is worth having a look at a few aspects of Augustus' 'private life', as discussed by 
Suetonius, to get an idea of the significance of particular details. In eh. 61 of his life of 
Augustus, Suetonius moves on from his account of the emperor's civil and military career to 
give a description of 'his private life, his character and his family fortunes'. This section 
constitutes more than a third of Suetonius' account of the emperor's life - an indication of 
its importance for the biographer. 

The modest Augustus 


Augustus was notable for his avoidance of luxury. 'His new house', writes Suetonius, 'stood 
out neither for size nor for elegance. It had only short colonnades with columns of Alban 



stone and its rooms had neither marble decorations nor handsome pavements. For more 
than forty years, too, he used the same bedroom for winter and summer'. The details of this 
description are highly significant. The pillars of Augustus' house were not of exotic, 
imported marble but of local Italian stone. His colonnades did not stretch for miles but were 
short. The interior decoration was modest - here, too, no marble was used. Augustus did 
not pursue novelty in his living arrangements but was content with the same ones for forty 
years. 

All this forms a marked contrast with descriptions of the luxurious architectural tastes of 
some of the aristocrats of the late republic (descriptions which often refer specifically to 
such details as imported marble columns). Extravagance in private building was particularly 
associated with excessive political ambition and tyranny in late republican speeches and 
essays. Augustus can be seen as making use of these associations to show through his 
modest living conditions that his intentions were not tyrannical (though some texts written 
closer to Augustus' own time do emphasise the imposing situation of his house on the 
Palatine hill). Augustus' taste also contrasts with Suetonius' descriptions of the projects of 
some later emperors, in particular Nero and Caligula, who were said to have spent huge 
sums of money building enormous palaces for their own pleasure. Augustus often built 
lavishly - but only when the buildings were for public use. 

Roman values 

Another prominent feature of Augustus' lifestyle, as it is presented by Suetonius, is his 
preference for simple Roman ways over exotic foreign ones. His house, writes Suetonius, 
was not remarkable for its statuary and pictures (such decorations would generally have 
been Greek or else Roman copies of Greek works). Instead, we are told, he collected the 
weapons of ancient heroes, thus parading a properly Roman interest in traditional military 
virtue. His authentic Romanness was also displayed in other areas. Although he had 
ambitions to be proficient in Greek, 'he never learned to speak it very fluently and never 
tried to compose a literary work in Greek'. Moralists of the late republic often criticised 
aristocrats for their excessive interest in Greek culture (whether in the form of works of art 
or Greek literature and philosophy). Such interests were thought to involve needless 
expense or at the very least absorbed time which might be spent serving the interests of the 
Roman state. 

Private vices of this kind were often presented as part of a general moral decline affecting 
late republican society. Roman writers frequently linked this with the political disorder that 
eventually led to the end of the Roman republic. Augustus, who rose to power as a result of 
the civil war, claimed to be the restorer of order after chaos. It is not surprising that he tried 
to distance himself from the private luxury and decadence that was seen as an integral part 
of the background to the civil war. 



Augustus seems to have aimed instead at associating himself with a return to the values of 
the early republic. He claimed to be reviving traditional Roman religion and Roman morality 
as well as restoring the Roman republic itself. He presented himself as presiding over a 
return to a mythical golden age when Roman senators tilled their own fields while their 
wives sat at home spinning. As part of this, he paraded the revival of traditional habits 
within his own family. Augustus' women-folk did not spend their days idly: 'On all but special 
occasions, he wore clothes woven and sewn for him by either Livia [his wife], Octavia [his 
sister], Julia [his daughter] or one of his grand-daughters'. Here, too, Augustus' 'private life' 
fits very neatly with his political programme. 

A simple lifestyle was associated not only with the early days of Rome but also with the 
poorer citizens of Augustus' own day, with whom he seems to have been very popular. 
Suetonius' description emphasises that the emperor shared the tastes of the common 
people. He ate simple food: 'coarse bread, small fishes, cheese and figs'. All these products 
were locally produced unlike the exotic shellfish and other foreign delicacies which luxurious 
republican aristocrats and 'bad' emperors were regularly accused of eating. Augustus 
enjoyed the games in the circus, arena and theatre which he attended regularly - a 'popular' 
taste. While, as was proper for a Roman aristocrat, Augustus had acquired a certain level of 
culture, he preferred a straightforward literary style and did not like pretentiousness. In all 
these areas, the emperor can be seen as showing off his lack of interest in the luxury and 
refinement by which the aristocrats of the late republic had allegedly separated themselves 
off from their fellow citizens. 

The seamy side 

Some of the stories told by Suetonius appear to put the emperor in a bad light. He observes, 
for instance, that Augustus in his youth had affairs with the wives of other prominent 
Romans, seducing senators' wives at dinner parties (like Caligula!) and in his later years 
enjoyed deflowering virgins, procured for him by his wife Livia. These stories are like those 
Cicero tells about his opponents, and are no doubt reflections of hostility towards the 
emperor (though they also served to emphasise his virility). 'Good' and 'bad' emperors are 
perhaps not so easy to tell apart . . . 

In general, however, Augustus, Rome's first emperor, presented himself and is also 
presented by his biographer as an exemplar of 'republican' virtue in his 'private' life. This 
image of the 'private' Augustus must have helped to create significant assumptions about 
his political intentions. Augustus may have controlled all Rome's legions and had the final 
say in membership of the senate - but who could suspect him of abusing his power when he 
wore homespun togas and ate brown bread? 
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